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•wept the thin lines ; they fell back ; a yell of 
victory was raised by the men of Water&rd ; 
it reached the out-post of Duke Richard : he, 
with a score of men, five among them, with 
himself, being cavaliers armed at all points, 
were viewing a portion of the walls that 
seemed most open to assault ; the roar of can- 
non and the clash of arms called him to more 
perilous occupation ; he galloped towards the 
scene of action ; and, while still the faltering 
men of Desmond were ashamed to fly, yet 
dared not stand, he, with his little troop, at- 
tacked the enemy on their flank. The white 
steed, the nodding plume, the flashing sword 
of York were foremost in the fray ; Neville 
and Plantagenet were close behind ; these 
knights in their iron armour seemed to the 
half-disciplined Irish like invulnerable statues, 
machines to offend, impregnable to offence ; 
twenty such might have turned the fortunes 
of a more desperate day : their antagonists fell 
back. The knight of Kerry led on at this 
moment a reinforcement of Geraldines, and a 
cannon, which hitherto had been rebel to the 
cannoneer's art, opened its fiery mouth with 
such loud injurious speech, that for many mo- 
ments the dread line it traced remained a blank. 
Richard saw the post of advantage, and en- 
deavoured to throw himself between the enemy 
and the city : he did not succeed ; but, on the 
contrary, was nearly cut off himself by a rein- 
forcement of townsmen, sent to secure the 



as he cried, ' Cousin, I must have some part 
of my inheritance : my kingdom I shall never 
grain — glory — a deathless name — oh, must not 
these belong to him who possesses Katherine ? 
The proud Scots, who looked askance at my 
nuptials, shall avow at least that she wedded 
no craven-hearted loon. 1 " 

A second and midnight attack that followed, 
is thus vividly described : 

" Had an angel, on poized wings of heavenly 
grain, hovered over the city of Waterford, 
gazing on its star pointing spires, the reflecting 
waters of the Suir, the tranquil hills and woods 
that gathered round the river, he would have 
believed such quiet inviolate, and blessed the 
sleep that hushed the miserable passions of hu- 
manity to repose. Anon there came the splash 
of waters, the shout of men, the sentinels' 
startled cry, the sudden rush of the guard, the 
clash of swords, the scream, the low groan, the 
protracted howl, and the fierce bark of the 
watch-dog joining in. The celestial angel has 
soared to heaven, scared ; and yet honour, mag- 
nanimity, devotion filled the hearts of those 
who thus turned to hell a seeming paradise. 
Led by Richard and De Faro, while a party 
was left behind to ensure retreat, another 
rushed forward right through the town, to 
throw open the western gate, and admit Des- 
mond, before the terrified citizens had ex- 
changed their nightcaps for helmets ; in vain : 
retreat of their fellows. Those who saw him ' already the market-place was filled with sol- 
fight that day spoke of him as a wonder: thediers ready for the encounter; guided by a 
heart that had animated him in Andalusia was j native, they endeavoured to find a way through 
awake ; as there he smote to death the tur-j the bye-streets ; they lost themselves ; they got 
baned Moor ; so now he dealt mortal blows on ; entangled in narrow allies ; the awakened citi- 
all around, fearless of the pressing throng andzeus cast upon their heads tiles, blocks of wood, 
still encreasing numbers. While thus hurried all they could lay hands upoa; to get back to 
away by martial enthusiasm, the sound of a the square was their only salvation ; although 
distant trumpet caught his ear, and the echo the storm and yell that rose behind, assured 
of fire arms followed ; it came from the east — , them that Desmond had commenced the attack, 
his own post was attacked : now, when he ! With diminished numbers York regained the 
wished to retreat, he first discerned how alone market-place ; here he was furiously attacked ; 
and how surrounded he was ; yet, looking on the crowd still increased, until the knot of as- 
his foes he saw, but for their numbers, how sailants might have been crushed, it seemed, 
despicable they were ; to a knight, what was by mere numbers ; day, bright day, with its 
this throng of half-armed burghers and naked , golden clouds and swift pacing sun, dawned 
kerns, who pell mell aimed at him, every blow j upon the scene. In one of those pauses which 
ineffectual? But again the loud bellow of sometimes occur in the most chaotic roar, a 
distant cannon called him, and he turned to trumpet was heard, sounding as it seemed 
retreat — a cloud of missiles rattled against ~ ...... 

him ; bis shield was struck through ; the bul- 
lets rebounded from his case of iron, while his 
sword felled an enemy at every stroke ; and 
now, breaking through the opposing rank on 
the other side, his friends joined him — the 
citizens recoiled. ' Old Reginald's tower,' 
they averred, ' would have bled sooner than 
these Sir Tristans — they were charmed men, 
and lead and good arrow-heads were softer 
than paper-pellets on their sides.' The first 
movement of panic was enough ; before their 
leaders could rally them again to the attack, 
the English knights were far, riding at full 
speed towards the eastern gate. 

" Here Richard's presence was enough to re- 
store victory to his standard — flushed, panting, 
yet firm in his seat, his hand true and dangerous 
in its blows, there was something superhuman 
in his strength and courage, yet more fearful 
than his sharp sword. The excess of chival- 
rous ardour, the burning desire to mingle in 
the thickest fight, made danger happiness, and 
all the terrible shows of war entrancing joys to 
York. When reproached for rashness by his 
cousin, his bright eye was blighter for a tear, 



Desmond's retreat from the walls. Richard 
felt that he was deserted, that all hope was 
over; and to secure the retreat of his men was 
a work of sufficient difficulty. Foot to foot 
the young hero and the veteran fought ; one 
by the quickness of his blows, the other by his 
tower-like strength, keeping back the enemy ; 
while retreating slowly, their faces to the foe, 
they called on their men to make good then- 
escape. They reached the quay — they saw 
the wide river, their refuge ; their vessels near 
at hand, the boats hovering close, their safety 
was in sight, and yet hope of safety died in 
their hearts, so many and so fierce were those 
who pressed on them. Richard was wounded, 
weary, faint ; De Faro alone — Reginald's old 
tower, which, dark and scaithless, frowned on 
them, seemed his type. They were at the 
water's edge, and the high tide kissed with iti 
waves the very footway of the quay : ' Cou- 
rage, my Lord, a few more blows and we are 
safe :' the mariner spoke thus, for he suw 
Richard totter; and his arm, raised feebly, 
fell again without a stroke. At that moment, 
a flame, and then a bellowing roar, announced 
that the tardy cannoneer had at last opened his 



battery on the fleet, from the tower. One 
glance De Faro cast on his caravel ; the bolt 
had struck and damaged one of the vessels, but 
the Adalid escaped. ' Courage, my Lord !■• 
again he shouted ; and at that moment a blow 
was struck at Richard which felled him ; he 
lay stretched at De Faro's feet. Ere it could 
be repeated, the head of the assailant was cleft 
by a Moorish scymitar. With furious strength, 
De Faro.then hurled his weapon among the 
soldiers ; the unexpected act made them recoil; 
he lifted up the insensible form of Richard 
with the power of an elephant ; he cast him 
into the near waves, and leapt in after : rais- 
ing him with one hand, he cut the waters with 
the other, and swam thus towards his vessel, 
pursued by a rain of missiles ; one arrow glanced 
on Richard's unstrung helmet, another fixed 
itself in the joint at the neck ; but De Faro 
was unhurt. He passed, swimming thus, the 
nearest vessels; the sailors crowded to the sides, 
imploring him to enter: as if it had been school- 
boy's sport he refused, till he reached the 
Adalid, till his own men raised Richard, re- 
vived now, but feeble, to her worn deck : and 
he, on board her well-known planks, felt supe- 
rior to every sovereign in the world." 

By the T>ye, it may not be unnecessary to 
apprise our readers that another work called 
" Perkin Warbeck, or the Court of James the 
Fourth of Scotland, an historical Romance, 
by Alexander Campbell," has just appeared. 
We have not seen the book, which is from the 
press of Leadenhall-street, (published by New- 
man and Co. ;) but we observe the following 
summary of its merits by a contemporary 
Edinburgh critic : " We have read many worse 
books than Perkin Warbeck, and could men- 
tion several writers of historical romances a 
good deal inferior to Alexander Campbell." 
This flattering opinion reminds one of the 
warm panegyric pronounced by Pennant on a 
certain Duke of Cleveland, whose palace he 
happened to visit : — " The duke is a light- 
hearted, cheerful old gentleman, and in con- 
versation far from an idiot." 

Waverletf Novels ; Vol. XIIL New Edition 

with the Author's Notes Cadell and Co. 

Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 

This volume contains the conclusion of the 
< Heart of Mid-Lothian,' and the commence- 
ment of the ' Bride of Lammermoor.' The 
only long or very particular note in the re- 
maining portion of the story of Jeanie Deans, 
is that anent the poor maniac, Feckless Fannie, 
from whom the first conception of Madge 
Wildfire was taken by the author. The fol- 
lowing is a brief abstract of her history : — 

" When Feckless Fannie appeared in Ayr- 
shire, for the first time, in the summer of 
1769, she attracted much notice, from being 
attended by twelve or thirteen sheep, who 
seemed all endued with faculties so much supe- 
rior to the ordinary race of animals of the 
same species, as to excite universal astonish- 
ment. She had for each a different name, to 
which it answered when called by its mistress, 
and would likewise obey in the most surprising 
manner any command she thought proper to 
give. When travelling, she always walked in 
front of her flock, and they followed her closely 
behind. When she lay down at night in the 
fields, for she would never enter into a house, 
they always disputed who should lie next to 
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her, by which means she was kept warm, while 
she lay in the midst of them ; when she at- 
tempted to rise from the ground, an old ram, 
whose name was Charlie, always claimed the 
sole right of assisting her ; pushing any that 
stood in his way aside, until he arrived right 
before his mistress ; he then bowed bis head 
nearly to the ground that she might lay her 
hands on his horns, which were very large ; he 
then lifted her gently from the ground by rai- 
sing his head. If she chanced to leave her 
flock feeding, as soon as they discovered she 
was gone, they all began to bleat most piteous- 
ly, and would continue to do so till she re- 
turned ; they would then testify their joy by 
rubbing their sides against her petticoat, and 
frisking about. 

** Feckless Fannie was not, like most other 
demented creatures, fond of fine dress ; on her 
Jtend she wore an old slouched hat, over her 
shoulders an old plaid, and carried always in 
her band a shepherd's crook ; with any of these 
articles, she invariably declared she would not 
part for any consideration whatever. When 
ahe was interrogated why she set so much va 
lue on things seemingly so insignificant, she 
would sometimes relate the history of her mis- 
fortune, which was briefly as follows : — 

" ' I am the only daughter of a wealthy 
squire in the north of England, but I loved 
my father's shepherd, and that has been my 
ruin ; for my father, fearing his family would 
be disgraced by such an alliance, in a passion 
mortally wounded my lover with a shot from 
a pistol. 1 arrived just in time to receive the 
last blessing of the dying man, and to close his 
eyes m death. He bequeathed me his little 
all, but I only accepted these sheep to be my 
sole companions through life, and this hat, this 
plaid, and this crook, all of which I will carry 
until I descend into the graved 

" This is the substance of a ballad, eighty- 
four lines of which I copied down lately from 
the recitation of an old woman in this place 
who says she has seen it in print, with a plate 
on the title-page, representing Fannie with her 
sheep behind her." 

The following epitome of the story upon 
which that most tragical tragedy, the Bride of 
Lammermoor, was founded, will be read with 
great interest ; it would seem that in it Sir 
Walter h» departed less widely from the ac- 
tual facts of the case, at least the facts as 
represented, than in any of the others : 

" Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the 
first Lord Stair, and Dame Margaret Ross, 
had engaged herself without the knowledge of 
' her parents to the Lord Rutherford, who was 
not acceptable to them either on account of 
his political principles, or his want of fortune. 
The young couple broke a piece of gold toge- 
ther, and pledged then* troth in the most so- 
lemn manner ; and it is said the young lady 
imprecated dreadful evils on herself should 
she break her plighted faith. Shortly after 
a suitor who was favoured by Lord Stair, and 
still more so by his lady, paid his addresses to 
Miss Dalrymple. The yeung lady refused the 
proposal, and being pressed on the subject, con- 
fessed her secret engagement. Lady Stair, a 
woman accustomed to universal submission, 
(for even her husband did not dare to contra- 
dict her,) treated this objection as a trifle, -and 
insisted upon her daughter yielding her con- 
sent to marry the new suitor, David Dunbar, 
son and heir to David Dunbar of Baldoon, in 
Wigtonshire. The first lover, a man of very 



high spirit, then interfered by letter, and in- 
sisted on the right he had acquired by his troth 
plighted with the young lady. Lady Stair 
sent him for answer, that her daughter, sensi- 
ble of her undutiful behaviour in entering into 
a contract unsanctioned by her parents, had 
retracted her unlawful vow, and now refused 
to fulfil her engagement with him. 

" The lover, in return, declined positively 
to receive such an answer from any one but 
his mistress in person ; and as she had to deal 
with a man who Was both of a most deter- 
mined character, and of too high condition to 
be trifled with, Lady Stair was obliged to con- 
sent to an interview between Lord Ruther- 
ford" and her daughter. But she took care to 
he present in person, and argued the point with 
the disappointed and incensed lover with perti- 
nacity equal to his own. She particularly in- 
sisted on the Levitical law, which declares that 
a woman shall be free of a vow which her 
parents dissent from. This is the passage of 
Scripture she founded on : — 

'< ' If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or 
swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond ; 
he shall not break his word, he shall do ac- 
cording to all thatproceedeth out of his mouth. 

'< ' If a woman also vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being in her 
father's house in her youth ; 

" ' And her father hear her vow, and her 
bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and 
her father shall hold his peace at her : then all 
her vows shall stand, and every bond where- 
with she hath bound her soul shall stand. 

« ' But if her father disallow her in the day 
that he heareth.; not any of her vows, or of 
her bonds whejawith she hath bound her soul, 
shall stand : ma the Lord shall forgive her, 
because her father disallowed her.' — Numbers, 
xxx. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

" While the mother insisted on these topics, 
the lover in vain conjured the daughter to de- 
clare her own opinion and feelings. She re- 
mained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed, 
mute, pale, and motionless as a statue. Only 
at her mother's command, sternly uttered, she 
summoned strength enough to restore to her 
plighted suitor the piece of broken gold, which 
was the emblem of her tioth. On this he 
burst forth into a tremendous passion, took 
leave of the mother with maledictions, and as 
he left the apartment, turned back to say to his 
weak, if not fickle mistress, « For you, madam, 
you will be a world's wonder;' a phrase by 
which some remarkable degree of calamity is 
usually implied. He went abroad, and returned 
not again. If the last Lord Rutherford was 
the unfortunate party, he must have been the 
third who bore that title, and who died in 
1685. 

" The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple 
and David Dunbar of Baldoon now went for- 
ward, the bride showing no repugnance, but 
being absolutely passive in every thing her 
mother commanded -or advised. On the day 
of the marriage, which, as was then usual, was 
celebrated by a great assemblage of friends and 
relations, she was the same — sad, silent, and 
resigned, as it seemed, to her destiny. A lady, 
very nearly connected with the family, told the 
author that she had conversed on the subject 
with one of the brothei-s of the bride, a mere 
lad at the time, who had ridden before his sis- 
ter to church. He said her hand, which lay 
on his as she held her arm round his waist, 
was as cold and damp as marble. But, fu]l 



of his new dress, and the part he acted In the 
procession, the circumstance, which he long 
afterwards remembered with bitter sorrow and 
compunction, made no impression on him at 
the time. 

" The bridal feast was followed by dancing ; 
the bride and bridegroom retired as usual, when 
of a sudden the most wild and piercing cries 
were heard from the nuptial chamber, It was 
then the custom, to prevent any coarse plea- 
santry which old times perhaps admitted, that 
the key of the nuptial chamber should be in- 
trusted to the brideman. He was called upon, 
but refused at first to give it up, till the shrieks 
became so hideous that he was compelled to 
hasten with others to learn the cause. On 
opening the door, they found the bridegroom 
lying across the threshold, dreadfully wounded, 
and streaming with blood. The bride was 
then sought for : She was found in the Corner 
of the large chimney, having no covering save 
her shift, and that dabbled in gore. There she 
sat grinning at them, mopping and mowing, as 
I heard" the expression used ; in a word, abso- 
lutely insane. The only words she spoke 
were, • Tak up your bonny bridegroom.' She 
survived this horrible scene little more than a 
fortnight, having been married on the 24th 
of August, and dying on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1669. 

" The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from 
his wounds, but sternly prohibited all enquiries 
respecting the manner in which he had received 
them. If a lady, he said, asked him any ques- 
tion upon the subject, he would neither an- 
swer her nor speak to her again while he lived ; 
if a gentleman, he would consider it as a mor- 
tal affront, and demand sajjfrtaction as having 
received such. He did not very long survive the 
dreadful catastrophe, having met with a fatal 
injury by a fall from his horse, as he rode be- 
tween 'Leith and Holyroofl-house, of which he 
died the next day, 28th March, 1682. Thus 
a few years removed all the principal actois in 
this frightful tragedy." 

The designs which adorn this volume, are 
by StephAioff and Farrier; the first repre- 
sents the final rejection of Edgar Ravens wood 
by Lucy Abhtort, or rather by her mother, — a 
scene, by the bye, which does not occur in this 
volume ; the second is the interview of Sir 
William and Lucy with old Alice. The An- 
nuals have made us such epicures in engravings 
that we find it difficult to be pleased now with 
those of even second-rate excellence. 



Irish Cottagers. By Mr. Martin Doyle. — 
DubliB, Curry and Co. 

[unpublished.] 

This little book is written by the Author of 
Hints to the Small Farmers of Ireland ; a 
work which has already reached a sixth edition -• 
we heartily rejoice to hear that it has been so 
eminently successful, for it is a mamml of plain 
practical information that we would gladly see 
in the hands of every working farmer in the 
country. The present little volume is devoted 
rather to amusement than instruction, and is, 
in our opinion, somewhat inferior both in de- 
sign and execution to die former. It is intended 
as a delineation of Irish character and manners, 
as the author informs us he daily meets them 
in the South-eastern parts of the province of 
Lejnster. The marriage of Mick Kinshella, 
a tfirifty sensible * boy,' and the commence- 
ment of his farm management under the diiec- 



